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sources which the author has used. For this purpose the value of the 
book would have been much enhanced by inserting references to mate- 
rials. Considerable portions of the book are devoted to poetic effu- 
sions which diminish the effect of its solid material. The plates are 
distributed without any regard to the context. This is confusing and 
should be remedied in future editions. 

Henry C. Taylor. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Die Verschuldung des b'duerlichen Grundbesitzes in Bayern. 
By Dr. Arthur Cohn. Leipzig, Duncker and Hum blot, 1906. — 
xix, 470 pp. 

This volume is a contribution to the history of agricultural credit in 
Bavaria from 1598 to 1745. According to the author 1598 marks the 
establishment of the mortgage and 1745 the beginning of the period of 
enlightment (Aufklarungsperiode). The limitation of the inquiry re- 
garding the origin and development of peasant indebtedness to this 
period of history is justified on the ground that the writer's purpose is 
simply to lay a foundation upon which others may build in the future. 
The only question we need consider, therefore, is this : Has the author 
laid a substantial foundation? 

Judging from the fact that the work is written from the historical-politi- 
cal point of view, we unqualifiedly answer the question in the affirmative. 
Before attempting to set forth the facts of history relating to the sub- 
ject under discussion, the author traces, in an introduction of 55 pages, 
the development of the right of holding real estate from feudal and 
communal ownership through the family to individual peasant ownership. 
The ceremonies by which land transfers were made and acknowledged 
before the origin of documentary forms of indebtedness are also de- 
scribed, together with the parts the church and state played in the 
proceedings which in the course of time led to the liberation of the 
peasantry from their original enslavement to the land. 

To the student of modern agricultural economics these pages form a 
valuable contribution to the history of the subject. They furnish the 
foundation for a study of systems of land tenure and the effects of the 
method of holding land on the welfare of the farmer. The economic, 
social and political life of the Bavarian peasantry, for example, may be 
compared with that of the farmers of America or New Zealand. In 
the three countries the theory of land tenure is different. In Bavaria 
land ownership has come through the communal and feudal systems, 
in our own country practically through original free grants, and in New 
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Zealand through the " principle of state ownership of the soil with a 
perpetual tenancy in the occupier." The author's introduction con- 
tains a succinct statement of the Bavarian system of land tenure and 
gives glimpses of the social life of the people. 

With the facts of these introductory pages in mind, it is easy to 
realize that the idea of credit rests on the existence of property. This 
is the keystone of the structure. The right of property is shown to rest 
on ethical and economic foundations and not on force. The rise of 
economic relations is the cause of the need of credit. But the limita- 
tions under which the peasantry held their lands, the high rates of 
interest originally charged for borrowed capital, the lack of proper 
implements for cultivating the soil, the effects of bad harvests, the rav- 
ages of war, to say nothing of the liability of peasants to have their 
crops seized by lawless lords — these facts and others made the burden 
of indebtedness hard to bear. 

The peasant class, therefore, the author says, was freed from the 
bondage to the land as serfs, only to be plunged into the bondage of 
economic indebtedness. But as the state of society became more set- 
tled there was a tendency on the part of the government to aid the 
peasantry by establishing a rate of interest at five per cent, by forbid- 
ding usury and by granting special exemption from taxation in times 
of bad harvests. The church, likewise, brought its influence to bear 
along these lines. But what is most strikingly shown by the author is 
that the state was more ready to extend assistance at that time than it 
is to-day, though modern civilization boasts of its " railroads and steam- 
ships, grain exchanges and storehouses, mortgage banks and loan asso- 
ciations, savings banks and insurance societies " (p. 337). 

Thus the author takes the reader through this century and a half of 
Bavarian agricultural history in detail. His summary (pp. 360-454) 
is the most interesting part of the treatise. The causes of indebtedness 
and the need of credit are shown to have been the same then as they are 
at the present time. But what lessons does the past teach regarding 
the welfare of modern farmers? Among the many lessons taught these 
stand out prominently — that capital should first be concentrated, that 
it should then be directed into proper channels, that farmers should 
cooperate and that agriculturists should undertake to extend credit 
among themselves. The past points out a definite road — from bondage, 
to freedom, to organization (p. 453). For the indebtedness on land 
the author sees no remedy , but he indicates how the economic condition 
of the peasantry in general may be improved. Improvement can only 
take place along economic lines. The conflict against the peril of 
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indebtedness is essentially nothing else than a conflict against the injus- 
tice of economic and social relations. 

So far as the suggestion regarding the organization of agriculture is 
concerned, it may be said that it comes rather late. Farmers all over 
the world have for many years been organizing for the cooperative 
transmission and sale of products, purchase of fertilizers and machinery, 
establishment of credit banks etc. And as to there being no remedy 
for indebtedness, even should the present cooperative movement among 
farmers not come up to the standard of its most ardent advocates, the 
lessons of present experience may point the way to ultimate success. 
But this, of course, is a problem of the future. 

James B. Morman. 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions . By Viscount 
Goschen. London, Edward Arnold, 1905. — xii, 354 pp. 

The essays and addresses composing this volume cover many of the 
most important practical economic questions of the period 1865-1893. 
The first essay, entitled "Seven Per Cent," deals with the extraor- 
dinary expansion of British trade in the years 1863-64. The most 
striking feature of that period of prosperity was the high rate of inter- 
est. In this essay the author committed himself to the view that owing 
to the appearance of the joint stock finance company, through the 
activities of which capital could easily flow to all parts of the world, 
interest had reached a new level. This view was proven untenable by 
the facts of the year 1867, when business depression forced the rate of 
interest to two per cent. The events of that year are described in the 
second essay, under the title " Two Per Cent." 

The third chapter of the book is a reprint of a speech delivered in 
1 891 on the cash reserves of Great Britain. At that time Lord Goschen 
feared that the conservative traditions which had in the past given 
character to British credit were decaying. Bankers and business men 
alike showed a disposition to invest every available penny, leaving 
nothing in reserve for a time of need. 

In the fourth chapter a careful analysis is given of the depreciation 
of silver (1876). As chairman of the committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to investigate the depreciation of silver, Lord 
Goschen was in an excellent position to study the causes and the effects 
of the phenomenon. 

The fifth chapter, on the " Condition and Prospects of Trade," an 



